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ON 'SILENT T' IN ENGLISH. 



Exact discrimination between the natural 
phonetic categories of speech, must underlie 
every valid principle of the practical orthoepist. 
Classifications upon any other basis must mis- 
lead, or can at best but contribute to me- 
chanical ends. 

In the last published work on the phonology 
of modern English, i 'silent /' is treated in 
these words : — "T lautet wie t in den meisten 
wSrtern, ist aber stumm in der verbindung, 
-sten und-^/mit Icons.: hasten, fasten, moisten, 
christen, castle, wrestle, pestle, thistle, hostler, 
chestnut, waistcoat, — so wie in den folgenden 
wortern ; often, soften, mortgage, bankruptcy , 
boatswain."* In Webster's Dictionary (1880, 
p. XLVII) it is said that " / is silent in the ter- 
minations -ten and -//rafter s," and that " it is 
also silent in the words chestnut, Christinas, 
hostler, mistletoe and mortgage." The un- 
classified appendants, in the given cases, are 
in themselves sufficient to arouse the suspicion 
that the true doctrine of classification has not 
been apprehended. In Walker's Principles of 
Eng. Pron. (§472), we are brought no nearer to 
a solution. The majority of cases are ordered 
under the statement that "/is silent when 
preceded by s and followed by the abbreviated 
terminations en and le," 3 after which often and 
soften, and the further fact that "the same 
silence of t may be observed in — Christmas, 
chestnut, mortgage, ostler, bankruptcy and 
mistletoe," remain to be specially noted. 

Walker's latitude in the expression, "the 
same silence," is moderation itself by the side 
of the reasoning of Smart, 4 who, in- looking 

1. Englische Lautlehre f. Studierende und Lehrer von Aug. 
Western, Heilbronn, 1885, p. 68 f. 

2. In the case of boatswain we have simply assimilation as 
in 'adjustment,' etc. 

3. Walker's failure to apply his own rule correctly is curious 
in the light of his pathetic description of 1 : " L preceded by 
a mute and followed by e, in a final syllable has an imperfect 
sound, which does not do much credit to our language. The 
/ in this situation is neither sounded like el nor le, but the e 
final is suppressed and the preceding mute articulates the /, 
without either a preceding or succeeding vowel ; so that this 
sound may be called a monster in Grammar — a syllable with- 
out a vowel." 

4. A Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation, etc., 
etc., by B. H. Smart, London, 1810, p. 77. The passage may 
be given: "Whenever there is a difficulty in keeping the 



for the physical explanation of ' silent / ' is 
blinded to a distinction between regressive and 
progressive assimilation, to say nothing of his 
underlying misconception of English syllabi- 
cation. 

Let us come at once to the problem. To 
avoid the fundamental error in the views 
already cited, we must begin by breaking loose 
from the tradition of seeing in the unvarying- 
written symbol a uniformity in the represented 
sound. The words in which ' silent /' occurs 
furnish us with three well marked varieties of 
t ; of these, two varieties are found in asso- 
ciation with sounds, which, apart from those 
by which they are directly conditioned, have 
favored their disappearance from the spoken 
word. For the sake of brevity and clearness, 
however, any further discussion in this di- 
rection will best follow a summary of the 
results of the present study. 

The instances of 'silent /' may be grouped 
under three heads : 

A. (Nasal explosive) 5 /immediately before 
n or m (vocalic or consonantal) when preceded 
by an open consonant (spirant, s, f, [h] 6 ) be- 
comes silent: • a) Before n [m], — chasten,, 
christen, fasten, glisten, hasten, listen, moisten; 
often, soften, b) Before n, m,— chestnut; Christ- 
mas, asthma. 

B. (Lateral explosive) 5 / immediately before 
/ (vocalic or consonantal) when preceded by 
an open consonant, (spirant s, f, [h] 6 ) becomes 
silent: a) Before 1, — apostle, bristle, bustle, 
castle, epistle, gristle, jostle, justle, mistletoe, 
nestle, pestle, rustle, trestle, thistle, throstle, 

sounds of two consonants separate, one of which ends a syl- 
lable, and the Other begins the next syllable, these two sounds 
will very often become one. Thus the former s in mission, 
which in strictness would have its regular sound, will, because 
it comes before another j which has the aspiration sh, run also 
into this sound, and the word is accordingly pronounced 
mish-un. Thus too the former ^-in exag-gerate and sug-gest, 
runs into the soft sound of the latter g. To the same cause 
we may likewise trace the changing of the sound of t into s, 
in cas-tle, nes-tle, epis-tle,glis-ten, chris-ten, etc.; which are 
pronounced cas-sel, epis-sl, glis-sn, etc." 

5. Sievers, Grundzuge der Phonetik, Ixipzig, 1881, p.. 138 f. ; 
Vietor, Elemente der Phonetik und Orthoepie, etc. Heilbronn, 
1884,- pp. 138, 143. 

6. An interesting confirmation of the views expressed in 
this article reaches back into Anglo-Saxon times where /: is a 
spirant : — drohnian for drohtnian. Cf. also thrisnes for thrr'st- 
nes; fepsnian for f&stnian, Sievers' Gram. §196. 1. 
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zvhistle,zvrestle. b) Before /, — bustler, hostler, 
ostler, nestling; rustler, wrestler, wristlet; 
' drift less, ' ' raft less, ' ' shiftless. ' 7 

C. We have here several cases which come 
under the general tendency in the language to 
avoid two adjoining stops (mutes): — bankruptcy, 
mortgage, waistcoat, zvristband. This ten- 
dency is too well marked to require extended 
illustration ; notice subtle (but sub-tile), debt, 
cupboard, artic,' the 'Acs' of the Apostles, 
pumpkin, ' temptation, receipt, etc. 

It has already been implied that the chief 
cause for the disappearance of / in A and B, is 
to be sought in the preceding spirant. In 
questions of this kind, however, it is usually 
impossible to fix with exactness the relation 
between the parts of a complex cause : this 
makes it the more important that no factors be 
neglected. In the present instance we have 
first to observe that a nasal or a lateral explo- 
sive /, compared as to acoustic effects with the 
' point ' t, requires a correspondingly greater 
stress of expiration ; and again, that such a 
sound becomes especially difficult and obscure 
after spirants : since it lies in the nature of the 
spirant to exhaust considerable breath, the 
special explosives in consideration become 
more difficult after them. These explosives, 
moreover, having under ordinary stress partic- 
ularly indistinct acoustic effects, become further 
obscured to the ear in this close relation with 
the fuljer open spirants. 

If this be the correct view, we should expect 
the retention of these peculiar t'a, as well as 
of the guttural and of the labial explosives 
when the corresponding nasals 8 take the 
place of the spirants in the above scheme, 
nasals being favorable to the necessary breath 
supply, and having no interfering acoustic 
effects. The facts are in harmony with this 
inference : 

7. Miss Ophelia in Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

8. That nasals are particularly favorable to the utterance, 
immediately after them, of their corresponding mutes, is 
corroborated by a tendency in Sanskrit to develop, in these 
positions, 'inorganic' mutes; cf. Whitney's Sans/;. Cram. 
$. 207,211. Many persons do the same in English in pro- 
nouncing, for example, once Coins'). In the fact that this 
principle holds equally well for the obscurer nasal and liquid 
explosive fs, we have strong indirect evidence for the above 
assumed influence of spirants. 



a) After the dental nasal : mantle, mantling, 
mount'nous, mainf nance, etc. 

b) After the guttural nasal : frankly, uncle, 
frankness, etc. 

c) After the labial nasal: temple, tempter, etc. 

It remains only to add a word as to the ex- 
ceptions to silent/.' Schooled consciousness 
in words always operates against the natural 
tendencies in a language. Pestle was for a 
long time not a popular word, and it is only in 
recent times that / has disappeared from the 
pronunciation. Boastless, lastly, justly, mostly, 
shiftless, etc., are, with most persons familiar 
with their use, conscious compounds ; as they 
become popular words, and therefore subject 
to unstudied pronunciation, they conform to 
the regular rule.9 It is only after administered 
caution that we learn to make t audible in 
rvristband. Gastly is not a popular word, and 
is, besides, always under a specially strong 
accent. James W. Bright; 



German Grammar and Reader. Hermann B. 
Boisen's "First Course in German," Re- 
vised and Enlarged by Dr. Wm. Bern- 
hardt. Third corrected edition. Boston : 
Carl Schoenhof. 1885. 240 pp. fi.50. 
(No vocabulary). 

The object of this book is to furnish an. aid 
to those that prefer to teach German in German 
and who believe that the secret of success in 
language-teaching consists in re-establishing as 
far as may be possible for the foreign language 
the conditions under which the learner acquired 
his native speech. The ground-work of the 
book consists of a "series of object and illus- 
trative lessons," beginning with the drill upon 
the hand and fingers and spending some time 
with sixty objects (pencils, fruit, flowers, toys 
and images of men and animals) arranged on 
three trays according to grammatical gender. 
Then follow lessons upon a map of Europe, 
the face of a clock, a globe, pictures, etc., and 
the lessons are supplemented by a hundred and 
ten pages of unusually good selections for 
reading. 

The plan and the manner of its execution 
betray the earnest and gifted teacher and there 
can be little doubt that with such a master and 



9. Kllis, K. K. P., pp. : 



f. : i2ti, etc. 



